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Textbooks of Excepti 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 





Geography—Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 
vivid, comprehensive way, and constantly emphasize 
the human side of geography. Their style attracts 
and holds the interest of boys and girls; their maps 
and pictures are remarkably beautiful; they give 
up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 


Story Hour Readers Revised and Story 


Hour Readings 














The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content ‘method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 


Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections representing the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kimd of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 
training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 
entitle it to its established leadership among many 
systems of school music. Some of these are: (1) The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 
(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- 
terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 
(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music: be- 
fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 
words of the verses and the accents of the music. 











Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition. Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness. The numerous illustrations 
are valuable aids. Special features of these books 
are: (1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) 
Short methods; (3) Training in the making of men- 
tal estimates; (4) “Personal interest” problems; 
(5) Thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of 
English 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 
experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 
munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


The vocabulary in these books is based on the 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re- 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 
the definite directions for teachers. All of the 1,000 
words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 
The “One Hundred Demons” are thoroughly taught. 
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Sheridan Language Series 


‘Speaking and Writing English 


FOURTH GRADE 
SHERIDAN—KLEISER—MATHEWS 


The Sheridan Language Series is a prac- 
tical application of the principles laid down in 
Sheridan’s Speaking and Writing English, a 
book for teachers the success of which is 
measured not only by sales, but also and pre- 
eminently by results. Teachers demanded a 
book for the pupil to go with it, a book with 
the Sheridan stamp. The Sheridan Language 
Series is the response to this demand. 


The Sheridan—Kleiser—Mathews Speak- 
ing and Writing English—Fourth Grade is 
right, practical, and keyed for results. It 
sets definite and workable standards for the 
grade in question. It places the proper and 
prior emphasis on oral English. It teaches a 
few fundamental things thoroughly, and pro- 
vides abundant practice in these few funda- 
mental things. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 

















The modern way 


of teaching and of learning is the self-help way, 
and texts that are really modern texts aid both 
pupils and teachers in the accomplishment of the 
goal. 

As Self-Help English Lessons, by Julia H, 
Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney, indicate by their 
title, their aim is to teach the right kind of 
learning. The self-help method is emphasized 
and utilized from the first lesson of the First 
Book to the end.of the Third Book. Pupils are 
given a definite purpose, they are taught how to 
study, trained to estimate their own work, and 
that of their classmates, and consciously to apply 
self-help methods. 


There are no other texts that can claim the 
unique and effective methods that are the chief 
distinction of Self-Help English Lessons. 
Three books for grades three to cight. 
A Brief sent free on request. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 














Why did 1,000 high schools adopt 
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TANNER’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


within a year of publication? 


ECAUSE it emphasizes the function of grammar rather 
than its form. Because it gives a more ample and 
effective discussion of sentence structure, the basis of 
expression, than any book of similar scope. Because it 
works to overcome habitual errors. Because first, last and 
always it stresses clear thinking as the necessary prelude 


to orderly writing. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 
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McANDREW’S FIRST CHICAGO REPORT 


William McAndrew’s first annual report as 

superintendent of Chicago is a record-maker. 
It is his professional and literary masterpiece. 
It is likely to rank as one of the educational 
classics of the times. There certainly has been 
nothing in recent years to compare with it in 
frankness and fearlessness, in good-natured 
caricaturing of situations that are ridiculous 
in a city with as heroic a personality as 
Chicago has in most functionings. It is so 
brilliant as to be fascinating. It is sure to be 
tead and reread by students of education for 
years to come. 
“Mr. McAndrew was principal of one of 
Chicago’s high schools nearly forty years ago, 
but his professional reputation was made in 
New York City, where he made the Washing- 
ton Irving High School the one outstanding 
progressive secondary institution in the New 
World. We have known nothing to compare 
with it before or since. He demonstrated the 
highest skill in the art of leadership in prin- 
cipalship, and revealed the broadest vision of 
the science of education. 

We have desired most ardently that he have 


an opportunity sometime to put in action in 
a city system the wonderful philosophy he 
had in the Washington Irving High School, but 
we would not have wished the superintendency 
of Chicago on him, but it is already demon- 
strated that he has in seven months placed 
himself on an administrative throne from 
which he cannot be dislodged professionally. 
Should he resign today he would rank ever 
after as a noble educational leader in city 
supervision. Nothing that can happen to him 
politically can in the slightest degree dim the 
professional idealism which he has demon- 
strated. 





JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


Thirty years ago the editor of the Journal 
of Education made a remarkable study of the 
family of Jonathan Edwards, and contrasted it 
with the study of the Jukes family which R. 
A. Dugdale had made, and which was available 
only in an official report. 

This study was published in the Journal of 
Education, and was republished in book form 
twenty-five years ago. It had a large sale 
and much influence, but is now out of print, 
though calls for it are frequent. 

In response to many suggestions, this re- 
markable study of the Jukes-Edwards families 
will be largely republished in the issues of 
October 9-16-23-30. These four issues will be 
sent for twenty-five cents if orders are re- 
ceived before October 1. Why not call the 
attention of your friends to this opportunity 
to have the most important study of the 
kind that has been published? 


aw. ao 
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THE MISSION OF GLUE 


We have had occasion recently to consult 
some of our writings of more than fifty years 
ago, which are of supreme value to us now. 
We have several volumes of our writings be- 
fore we indulged in magazine writing and 
book-making, and several of these news- 
paper articles are indispensable in making 
authentic statements of things that hap- 
pened in the years long past. We would 
give much if we had kept vital clippings as we 
did our own articles. 

In this connection we are keenly appreci- 
ative of the progress in the commercializing 
of glue. The old bottle with the old 
gummed brush was a nuisance, never satis- 
factory for use, never clean, never attractive, 
and the first tubes were little better, but today 
the tubes are so large, so clean, so attractive 
that one ean be had for every desk in every 
office. 

There are a thousand things worth pre- 
serving today where there was one fifty years 
ago. 
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GOVERNOR BAXTER’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Governor Percival Proctor Baxter will go into 
history as New England’s Educational Gov- 
ernor of his day, for he has made the improve- 
ment of the rural and village schools of 
Mairie his major. 

Not since Governor Aycock of North Caro- 
lina did the same for his state has any Ameri- 
can Governor attempted any such noble, heroic 
educational service as Governor Baxter has 
achieved for Maine. North Carolina has six 
notable monuments erected in various parts of 
the state as memorials to Governor Aycock, 
giving him credit for making North Carolina, 
in 1923-24, the leading state in the Union in 
industrial prosperity, in satisfactory taxation 
plans, in improvement in health conditions, in 


good roads, in attraction for family life, as 
demonstrated by the fact that the state this 
year received a larger income from marriage 
licenses than from dog licenses. 

Of all American Governors in 1924 we 
hazard nothing in prophesying that Percival 
Proctor Baxter’s educational functioning will 
give him a larger place in American history 
than any other state executive in the country, 

For all of the remarkable educational accom- 
plishments to which reference is made in this 
State of Maine issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation initial credit must be given to Governor 
Baxter, who has been the Horace Mann of his 
day in making the children of today, as the 
men and women of tomorrow, his clients. 


niin 





HORACE MANN, 


Great men are rare. Mute inglorious Mil- 
tons are innumerable, but the world has had 
but one Milton, one Moses, one Isaiah, one 
Paul, one Socrates, one Plato, one Copernicus, 
one Galileo, one Goethe, one Newton, one 
Dante, one Linnzus, one Mendelssohn, one 
Mozart, one Rembrandt, one Wagner, one 
Shakespeare. 

America has had but one Franklin, one Wash- 
ington, one Lincoln,and but one Horace Mann, 
whose service to America through education 
was so great that he can never have a rival 
any more than can:Franklin, Washington, and 
Lincoln. 

The national service of Franklin and Wash- 
ington extended through many years, but Lin- 
coln’s was massed in five tragic years and 
Horace Mann’s in ten intense years, and the 
culmination of his professional glory was 
crowded into a struggle of three years that 
threatened to be tragic, years that developed 
all that was masterful in his personality, and 
that which immortalizes him is the fact that 
he was able to command in that emergency 
the ardent friendship of the biggest non-school 
men of Massachusetts and, ultimately, the 
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PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 


confidence of the public in his professional sin- 
cerity and wisdom. 

It was my good fortune to be born within six 
miles of the Bridgewater State Normal School 
within six years of the time that it was 
created by Horace Mann, to have had my 
common school education in the atmosphere of 
Horace Mann’s activity, and later to have had 
as my professional associates some of the 
famous Boston masters, to have known inti- 
mately many of the men who were on the 
faculty of the State Normal Schools when he 
was Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, and much later to have been 
a member for eight years of the State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts. 

Inevitably my opportunities to know the 
conditions have been such as to make me sen- 
sitive to the misinformation spoken and writ- 
ten about Horace Mann, Personally and Pro- 
fessionally. The rainbow glory is beautiful, 
but it has no abiding illumination. 

So far as I know there is nothing available 
in print that gives any approximately ade- 
quate interpretation of either the life or ser- 
vice of America’s one immortal educator. 


Dite 
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“A LITERATE WORLD IN 1950” 


It is not too much to believe that illiteracy 
will be eliminated from the world in twenty- 
five years. 

It would require a greater strain on the 
human mind to doubt it than to believe it in 
view of what is being done all over the world 
today. 

The Crown Prince of Japan has appropriated 
half a million dollars and placed it in the hands 
of the Japanese Education Association for the 
purpose of wiping out illiteracy in that country 
in ten years. That is as great an achievement 
as to eliminate illiteracy from the world in 
twenty-five years. 

The credit for all this will go to Mrs. Cora 


‘Wilson Stewart, who is chairman of the World- 


Wide Commission cn the Removal of Illiteracy, 
which has been created by Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the V’orld Federation of Educa- 


tion Associations. The members of this Com- 
mission are: Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, 
Ky., chairman; Pompilio Ortega, president «of 
the Central Normal School at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; Princess Santa Borghese of Rome, 
Italy; Dr. P. W. Kuo, president of South- 
eastern University, Shanghai; Princess Hause 
Mehta of Baroda, India; H. W. Huntley, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, and Madam Tetsuko Yasui, 
president of the Union College for Women at 
Tokio, Japan. 

China has opened a campaign and adopted 
a slogan, “China a literate nation in one gen- 
eration.” a 

Pompilio Ortega is heading’ a movement in 
Honduras to make Honduras a literate nation 
in five years. Mexico is carrying on an effec- 
tive campaign, and has taught 200,000 to read 
and write in the last two years. 
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MAINE SUPERINTENDENTS 


One full week each year State Commis- 
sioner Augustus O. Thomas has the whole 
one hundred and forty city and district super- 
intendents of the state in session at Castine. 

It is the most satisfactory local educational 
week of the kind we have known. 

Twice each day there is a live-wire confer- 
ence over which the Commissioner presides. 
This year the subjects of these conferences 
were: “ The Superintendent as Administrator 
and Supervisor of Instruction,” “ Teachers’ 
Pensions: The Old Law and the New,” 
‘Unusual Children,” “Teacher Supply, Train- 
ing and Certification” and “School Building 
Program.” 

The superintendents have’ come together 
in this way for sixteen years, but more es- 
pecially in the last nine years since the 
present state law went into effect, which ac- 
counts for the freedom of the  superinten- 
dents in these conferences, and for the ab- 
sence of superintendents who often over- 
magnify their opinions. These conferences 
are genuinely democratic, enlightening and 
inspiring. 

There are always speakers from out of the 
state, men and women who are at the fore- 
front nationally. This year was exceptional. 
No State Association in New England has 
ever had a more -notable program, and we 
have no idea that any of them has had quite 
such an array of talent. 


Think of the superintendents of a state 
hearing such a group of educators and publi- 
cists as President Henry Nobel MacCracken 
of Vassar College, President R. A. Milliken 
of the California Institute of Technology, who 
was returning from Geneva, where he had the 
honor of the Nobel Prize for isolating and 
measuring the electric unit, the electron. Dr. 
Milliken had previously received the Com- 
stock Prize for research in electricity, was 
Edison Medallist American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and Hughes Medallist 
of the Royal Society of Great Britain. He 
has been on the faculties of Oberlin College 
and University of Chicago, lecturer of Univer- 
sity of California and Amherst, and was first 
exchange professor to Belgium. 

Herbert S. Houston, creator of “Our 
World” and president of the World Institute; 
Philip W. Henry, consulting construction 
engineer of Mexico, Spain, China, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Peru, Venezuela and Hayti; 
Carleton E. Ladd, lawyer, Buffalo; 
Cora Wilson Stewart, William B. 
Owen, J. W. Crabtree, Hon. WW. S. 
Carter, Commissioner of Education of the 
Province of New Brunswick, and above all 
Raphael Herman, who presented the $25,000 
prize for the World Federation of Education 
Associations. It was in every way a won- 
derful opportunity to see and hear a most 
remarkable group of eminent personalities. 


——Q——— 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Maine during the reigns of State Superin- 
tendents Stetson, Smith and Thomas _ has 
evolved a series of functionings that today 
afford a genuine solution of the various edu- 
cational problems peculiar to Maine, and in- 
cidentally those common to all American 
states. 

W. W. Stetson, a specially brilliant plat- 
form man, brought to Maine, year after year, 
especially the men whose influence has made 
North Carolina the leader in education among 
the States. Governor Aycock, in apprecia- 
tion of whom educationally, North Carolina 
has erected six monuments in various parts 
of the state, and Philander P. Claxton, whose 
noble leadership in North Carolina and in the 
State University of Tennessee made him 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
were chief among the men whose magic in- 
spitation helped to create Maine’s devotion to 
the solution of her problems. Especially did 
Dr. Stetson start the Americanization of the 
schools in the land of the Acadians. It was 
he who started the legislation requiring that 
all school teaching should be in English. 

en Payson Smith came with his states- 


manship vision and cleaned up literally all 
the exceptional problems on the islands off 


the coast and all of the problems 
scattered children in the logging camps of 
Maine’s vast forests. He made Maine forget 
her traditional thrift, and regardless of cost 
gave to every child the advantages of educa- 
tion. 

But it was the cleaning out of some fiercely 
vicious conditions on some islands and one 
shore community. We were urgent in our 
demand that the story of the worst condition 
of which we have ever known should be 
given the public, but wiser minds than mine 
succeeded in cleaning every vestige of negro- 
Indian immorality off the island, the indivi- 
duals were placed where they could do no harm 
and the island restored to decency. This was 
due to the insistent heroism of Payson Smith. 

Then he found a strange’situation on all 
lighthouse islands. The Federal govern- 
ment would neither provide schools for chil- 
dren on those islands nor would it allow the 
state to meddle with anything on those 
islands. There was the place and that the 
time when with statesmanlike masterfulness 


of the 
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Payson Smith went to Washington and 
stayed there until the government had to 
yield and State and Federal government com- 
bined in having all children appropriately 
educated. 

It was Payson Smith who began the crea- 
tion of a State Department of Education with 
Mr. Taylor, Florence Hale and Harold Allen, 
whom Dr. Thomas has magnified so nobly. 

It is near miraculous that a man could come 
from Nebraska, bringing experience as a 
Normal School principal and state superin- 
tendent beyond the Missouri and evolve out 
of the unfinished work of two eminent state 
superintendents solutions of all the problems 
they had visioned, and under his leadership 
Maine has trebled her financial educational 
service to her people, has made her superin- 
tending force supremely efficient and has 
made the helping-teacher a world-wide wonder 
ky its success. 

The key to the professional 
of the combination of district 
ence and the helping-teachers is 


achievement 
superintend- 
the annual 
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meeting at Castine, where for six weeks each 
summer the various assistants of the State 
Commissioner meet’ the _ helping-teachers 
and candidates for such service in an educa- 
tional course as practical as the multiplication 
table and as inspiring as a bugle call. 

When these helped helping-teachers go to 
their fields of service in September they re. 
ceive a higher salary than other teachers, 
approximately twenty-five per cent. more, but 
they are on duty six days in the week, 
They teach on Saturday and their superin. 
tendent sends to them for observation and 
assistance in the line suggested by 
the superintendent when he sends them, and 
on Monday they visit any school the superin- 
tendent designates to give such special help 
as the superintendent thinks is needed. 

This education of helping-teachers has 
been carried on long enough so that the 
classes at Castine are smaller. The need of 
them is now due practically to the fact that 
some of them are promoted each year either 
to a superintendency or to city service. 


—o—- 


EXHIBITS AT CASTINE 


It was most refreshing to enjoy the enthu- 
siasm of the book men and other exhibitors 
at Castine. The professional flavor was quite 
unusual. There were thirty-six exhibitors, 
each with all the space desired. One whole 
floor of the Normal School building was at 
their service, five rooms. There were all of the 
big book houses exhibited. The American 
Book Company; Ginn and Company; D. C. 
Heath Company; Silver Burdett Company; 
Scott Foresman Company; Houghton Mifflin 
Company; Little Brown Company; The Mac- 
millan Company; World Book Company; Arlo 
Company; John C. Winston Company; Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn Company; Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company; Milton Bradley Company; G. & 
C. Merriam Company; Row Peterson Com- 
pany; Edward E. Babb Company; J. L. Ham- 
mett Company; Laurel Book Company; Lyons 
and Carnahan; F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, D. A. Fraser, New England manager, 101 


Tremont street, Boston; Kaustine Sanitation 
Company; George B. Carrington; Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldredge, Inc.; Laidlaw Brothers, 
Sprague Journal of Maine History; Hillsboro 
Company; Glover & Company; Starkey and 
Toner; Underwood Typewriter Company; 
Woodstock Typewriter Company; C. B. Dolge 
& Company; F. A. Fife Company; Auto Pen- 
cil Sharpener Company; and S. L. Weeden. 

The representatives of these companies 
were often the big men of the company, 
often came with their families, came ahead 
of time, and stayed after time. They attended 
all lectures, and one evening provided a bril- 
liant entertainment. 

The secret of it all was said to be the fact 
that in Maine, as in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, at the State Association and at all 
other educational meetings there is no 
“charge for space,” but it is made a purely 
professional function of education. 


—_—o—— 


CASTINE SUMMERS 


Castine is the loveliest place for a confer- 
ence, that keeps within two-hundred persons, 
we know detween the seas. It is on a beauti- 
ful bay looking out over the waters to many 
islands, capes, and peninsulas. It is hilly 
enough to offer an extended view, and not so 
hilly as to make walking anywhere a burden. 
There is adequate boating—sailing or motor 
launching—and delightful automobile oppor- 
tunities, and yet, not being on the highway 
anywhere, there is none of the endless dust 
stirring which ruins so many “resorts.” 


There are hotels enough at prices reasonable 
enough, but none are taken possession of by 


aristocratic pretenders. Mails are frequent 
by land and by sea, and telephoning and tele- 
graphing keep one in touch with the outside 
world. 

All Maine and Boston morning papers are 
there by noon and New York papers by night. 

The State Normal School has abundant 
auditorium, conference and exhibit rooms, 
while the dormitory affords inexpensive living 
that is exceptionally good. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The Commissioner of Education in Maine 
js appointed by the governor for a term of 
three years. He “shall exercise general 
supervision of the schools and advise and 
direct the town committees and superin- 
tendents in the discharge of their duties. 
He is to obtain information as to the 
school systems of other states and countries 
and the condition and progress of public edu- 
cation throughout the world, to disseminate 





The organization of the Department of 
Education is in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. There are Divisions of 
Secondary Education, Rural Education, 
Teacher Preparation, Certification and Place- 


Each town of the five hundred nineteen 
votes such funds as are needed to maintain 
the schools, build new buildings and provide 
for improvements. 

The state has established a fund of con- 
siderable proportions as an equalizing median. 
The theory of the state is “to tax property 
where it is and educate the children where 
they are.” This fund is made up of several 
items: Ist, a state tax of three and one-third 
mills on assessed valuation of the state as 
found in the returns of the state assessors; 
2nd, one-half of the taxes on franchises of 
savings banks and trust companies; 3rd, one- 
half the taxes on deposit in banking concerns, 
and 4th, 6% of the permanent school fund. 

The state school fund is distributed in a 
manner best calculated to give a “square 
deal” to the communities which are _ hard 
pressed. About one-third of the fund is dis- 
tributed on teaching positions, each teaching 
position being endowed. Approximately 
one-third on aggregate daily attendance, 





In Maine as in other New England States 
the county does not figure as a school unit 
mM any sense. There are but sixteen counties 
and they are too large to function properly 
Mm supervision. As a basis of tax equaliza- 
tion the state is a more efficient unit than the 
county. The town is the local unit of taxa- 
tion and administration. Owing to topo- 
gtaphical and geographical conditions the 
several towns of a county are quite similarly 
Situated relative to their ability to finance a 
System of education. 

For supervisory purposes the law provides 
that the State Commissioner of Education 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


this information with practical hints upon: 
conduct of schools.” 

He shall have charge of the training of 
teachers, shall prescribe the studies to be 
taught in the public schools and private 
schools approved for attendance and tuition 
purposes. He prescribes the state course of 
study for both elementary and high schools, 
which shall also be followed by private and 
parochial schools. 







ment, Industrial and Vocational Education, 
The Schooling of Children in Unorganized 
Townships and Co-operative Relations, Statis- 
tics and Research, Teachers’ Pensions and 
Retirement, and the Division of Special 
Activities. 











while the remainder is awarded on school cen- 
sus of children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. Aside from this, there is a con- 
siderable equalization fund which is awarded 
to towns having high tax rates and may be 
used for such purposes as the Commissioner 
of Education may direct, usually for length- 
ening the school year, sanitary improvements, 
teachers’ salaries, special equipment or im- 
proved methods of transportation. It may 
also be employed in increased compensation 
for teachers who attend school for profes- 
sional improvement. 

There is a small fund placed in the hands. 
of the Commissioner which may be used to 
promote progressive educational enterprises 
as an encouragement to progress. The state 
school fund amounts to approximately one- 
third the cost of education in the state. This 
fund increases from year to year as valua- 
tions increase but not so rapidly as_ locaf 
appropriations have in recent years. The 
school fund on its present basis was es- 


tablished in 1921. 





shall group the towns of the state into super- 
intending unions, giving to each superintend- 
ent from thirty to fifty teachers. A super- 
intendent will have under his supervision 
from two to five townships. The school 
committees of the several towns form a 
joint board whose duty it is to select a super- 
intendent of schools with the advice and 
approval of the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Superintendents are selected for a 
term of from one to five years. 

Each town contributes to the salary of the 
superintendent according to the amount of 
time to be given to its schools based largely 
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on the number of schools and their accessi- 
bility. The state contributes to salary to the 
extent of two-thirds not exceeding a certain 
figure. The state also contributes to the office 
expense and travel of district superintendents. 

The Commissioner of Education may from 
time to time change the grouping of towns if 
by so doing he can improve the efficiency of 
supervision. 

In each case the superintendent of schools 
is ex-officio secretary of the committees of the 
several towns of his union. He makes all 
purchases of books, materials, etc., provides 
transportation for school children and teach- 
ers, approves bills, and selects teachers. The 
school committee must approve the teachers 
employed, but no school committee can select 
a teacher not nominated by the superintend- 
ent. All superintendents, city and district, 
are directly connected with the state admin- 
istration and are subject to the advice and 
direction of the Commissioner. 


Maine has two hundred one towns support- 
ing high schools while two hundred sixty- 
five towns are paying tuition under the free 
attendance act. These are sparsely settled rural 
towns with too few pupils to maintain  stan- 
dard schools. There are also thirty-two 
towns contracting with academies which vir- 
tually become free high schools. Twenty-one 
towns support junior high school organiza- 
tions, 


As a rule the rural schools have 
buildings and equipment and teachers with 
less training. Two special state supervisors 
are working in the country schools. One of 
these is devoting his time to the improve- 
ment of the sanitary conditions, to the con- 
solidation of schools and to better transporta- 
tion for children. 

The program of improvement of rural 
‘schools is by better trained and _ better 
paid teachers, by awakening a deeper interest 
on the part of the people in school advance- 
ment and by consolidation of schools. The 
topography of the state, the way the roads 
are laid out, the heavy snows all make the 
big consolidation an exaggeration of ideals. 
There are 2,200 one-teacher schools and many 
of these are far-away places where centraliza- 
tion is out of the question. 

In all instances the high school serves the 
entire town, approximately thirty-six square 
miles, and in many instances the elementary 
schools are brought to the most central point, 
Last year about 11,000 pupils were trans- 
ported at a cost of $422,000. 
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Each town has a school committee of its 
own, one member of which is selected each year, 
The school finance is entirely in the hands of 
the committee, which directs the expenditure 
of funds. The committee enforces the com. 
pulsory education laws and may make such 
reasonable rules and regulations as are deemed 
advisable provided they do not do violation 
to the laws of the state. 

The people are almost equally divided be 
tween agriculture and manufacturing, and the 
valuation of agricultural property is about 
equal to the capital invested in manufacture, 
Sixty-two per cent. of the children are being 
educated in rural schools. The school problem 
is essentially a rural problem. 

The population is 768,000, the foreign bom 
number 110,000 and are mostly French. The 
French settlements are mostly in northerm 
Aroostook County along the St. John River 
and in the manufacturing centres. 





The law provides that the Commissioner of 
Education schools and 
classify them according to their rank. The 


shall supervise the 


schools are not rated wholly upon the prepa- 
ration of students for college entrance but 
upon the equipment, teachers, courses and 
their ability to serve their communities and 
the state. 


All schools which fall below an average 
attendance of eight are automatically closed 
and the children transported. School com- 
mittees have the authority to close small 
schools and frequently towns vote a program 
of consolidation. Usually consolidation con- 
sists of two to five teacher schools. These 
present a feasible and wholesome type of farm 
life school. 

In 1921 the Legislature passed a law re 
quiring all towns to provide sanitary condi- 
tions in schools and to place school plants on 
a uniformly satisfactory basis by 1927 or lose 
their state money. 

They have undertaken to make rural 
teaching a profession. Outstanding — rural 
teachers are selected one hundred each yeat 
and placed in training at the state’s expense. 
These teachers have all expenses of travel and 
board paid by the state while in training and 
at the end of each year the state pays them 4 
bonus of one-fourth the salary they have 
earned. These rural leaders are among the 
best paid as well as best trained teachers. 
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The State Library has libraries which cir- 
culate among the rural schools. The only cost 
to the schools is the transportation charge. 
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The purpose is to make the country school as 
good as the city school, and this is rapidly 
being done. 


—o—_ 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


While the state takes advantage of Federal 
Aid under the Smith-Hughes Law, it has de- 
veloped a state-wide system of industrial edu- 
cation under the encouragement of state 
funds. Almost every high school in the 
state has either home economics or industrial 
education or both. Twenty-two high schools 
and academies carry vocational agriculture. 
The standards for State Aid and Federal Aid 
are approaching the same basis. This divi- 
sion is presided over by a director and three 
field supervisors. In the State Aid indus- 
trial courses the ideal is to get a line on the 
special aptitudes of the young people and to 
give those who are qualified by nature to 
assume such work intelligent dexterity that 
they may turn with reasonable facility to 
such employment as they may desire to pur- 
sue. In the vocational schools they go 
somewhat further and seek to apply in more 
extensive practice the principles involved, 
bringing out a more finished product, through 
larger courses and a larger percentage of the 
practical work on a productive basis. It is 
probable that this wide-spread opportunity 
for greater approach to the nature of the pu- 
pil is responsible for the record of the state 
in keeping her youth in school. 

Special provision for the training of teach- 
ers in home ecomonics, trades and _ indus- 
tries and agriculture is afforded in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


Five normal schools and a special training 
school are maintained for the preparation of 
teachers. There are about twelve hundred 
teachers in these institutions. These schools 
are well distributed and afford easy access for 
young people who desire to prepare them- 
selves for teaching. 

Co-operative relationships 
the various colleges and the University of 
Maine on the training of teachers. Persons 
who complete the college course of sixteen 
hours of education are given professional cér- 
tificates of high school grade. 

The colleges will provide each year approxi- 
mately two hundred trained teachers for 
high schools. By 1930 it will not be neces- 
sary to employ a teacher who has not a com- 
plete course of technical training in education. 

The certification rules require  profes- 
sional training, the amount increasing with 
each year. A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
is maintained in the State Department in 
order to facilitate bringing superintendents 
and teachers together to mutual benefit. 

Aside from the colleges and normal schools 
the state provides a system of county insti- 
tutes which all teachers are expected to at- 
tend. The days they attend these associ- 
ations, either county or state, are reckoned 
as a day in school and teachers are compen- 
sated therefor. 


are made with 


—_——oO 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Maine has specialized in evening schools 
and classes. More and more men and women 
in industries and in home making are _ re- 
quiring additional study. Colleges are full to 
their capacity and attendance is being limited. 
This makes it necessary that some _ pro- 
vision be found to afford opportunity for 
every person who desires to extend his 


knowledge, increase his efficiency, his wage 
earning capacity, and his chances for promo- 
tion to secure the desired instruction. During 
the year 1923-24 one-third as many persons 
were enrolled in night schools as in all the day 
high schools and academies of the state. The 
state co-operates to the extent of two-thirds 
the cost of instruction in these schools. 


—o—— 


CHILDREN 


One division has charge of the schooling of 
‘children in the sparsely settled sections of the 


State. This includes almost one-half of the 
area. In this vast territory of forest and 
stream and of islands there are about one 
thousand children. They are the children of 
the woodsmen, of the guides and foresters 
who live in these secluded haunts of nature. 
In many instances they are grouped together 
in small communities where schools are es- 
tablished but in some cases families are iso- 


IN UNORGANIZED TOWNSHIPS 


lated and it becomes necessary to employ a 
family teacher or to take the children out and 
provide boarding accommodation for them in 
order to give them a chance for an education. 
Especially this is true of the children of the 
lighthouses. Formerly an itinerant teacher 
was employed to go from lighthouse to light- 
house teaching the children and laying out 
work for the mothers to conduct. During 
the last two years the policy has been 
changed and the children have been taken to 
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the mainland and boarded by the state. Often- 
times the mother accompanies the children, 
especially where there are several children in 
the family. 

The supervisor of schools in unorganized 


Maine was one of the first states to evolve 
a systematic compulsory education law. All 
children between the ages of seven and fif- 
teen are required to be in school all of the 
time school is in session in their town. If 
children have not passed the sixth grade or 
received an equivalent education they are re- 
quired to go until they are sixteen. The law 
does not relieve a child of the obligation of 
attending school under the compulsory edu- 







AMERICANIZATION AND THE 


The state has 110,000 foreign-born persons, 
mostly persons who have come from the 
various Provinces of Canada. There are a 
number of other nationalities within the 
state. Outside of northern Aroostook 
County, where these persons are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, persons of foreign 
birth are employed in mills and factories lo- 
cated in the larger villages and cities. 

The state law provides that Americaniza- 
tion work shall be carried on and_ evening 
schools and special classes are organized in a 
large number in communities where persons 
who desire to become citizens of Maine, with 
a right to vote and hold office, may secure in- 
struction in the English language and the 
principles of our government. The state pays 





One division has charge of a large number of 
activities which are carried on by the State 
Department of Education. Among them are 
physical education, Americanization, illiteracy 
campaigns, compulsory education, evening 
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townships under the direction of the 
State Commissioner of [Education has” 
complete authority in dealing in _ the 
most satisfactory manner with these cases, 
It is the policy of the state that no child be 


neglected. 


EDUCATION 


cation act merely because he completes the 
elementary school, but requires school attend- 
ance until the compulsory education age is 
reached. School committees are authorized 
to select an attendance officer whose duty it 
is to look after the attendance of the pupils, 
The law provides a definite means of requir- 
ing attendance and the penalizing of parents 
who do not co-operate with school authori- 
ties in the regular attendance of their children. 


REDUCTION OF ILLITERACY 








two-thirds the cost of instruction in such 
schools. 

At the time of the last census Maine had 
20,240 illiterates. About half of these are 
among our foreign born. <A systematic pro- 
gram has been entered into for the reduction 
of the percentage. Each year we have re- 
duced this number by 1,500. Compulsory 
education laws will make it impossible for a 
new crop of native-born illiterates. This 
will give a decided change in the solution of 
the problem in the next few years. Pro- 
vision is made for special instruction of illiter- 
ates either by house to house work and 
special classes or in evening schools. The 
management is in the hand of local communi- 


ties. 











schools, rehabilitation of persons injured in 
industry and otherwise, surveys and statistics, 
sanitary school buildings or campaign for 
fresh air in our schools, and teachers’ retire- 
ments. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 


Some years ago the state provided a non- 
contributory pension act. Those who have 
taught for thirty-five years and have reached 
the age of sixty are granted a state pension of 
$300 upon retirement. The law provides for 
fractional pensions for twenty-five and thirty 
years of service. The last session of the Legis- 
lature placed upon the statutes a contribu- 
tory pension act of standard type. The law 


obviates the necessity of accrued liabilities in 
providing that teachers in service July Ist, 
1925, may choose between the two acts. 
Teachers who have taught for a period of 
years and wish to take advantage of the con- 
tributory pension act may do so by paying the 
arrears. The law is so adjusted that teachers 
naturally fall into the group most advantageous 
to them. 
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SURVEYS AND STATISTICS 


The Department is provided with a statis- 
tician, and complete data in regard to school 
conditions and advancement are afforded in 
regular reports from superintendents. Train- 
ing, experience and compensation of teachers 
are available at any time, also school atten- 


dance, condition of buildings and equipment 
all surveyed as means of guides to school im- 
provement. The reports are extensive and 
carry all vital information necessary to guide 
school authorities in conducting schools on an 
improved basis. 


eS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The State of Maine has a compulsory 
physical education act requiring physical or 
health education to be given to all of the chil- 
dren of the state. It makes provision also 
for medical inspection, school nurses, and di- 
rectors and supervisors. The state contrib- 
utes 50% of the cost of instruction and 
supervising of these activities. 

The health work not only 
manual exercises, recreation 


includes the 
and play but 


special lessons in the principles of health. It 
also. includes medical inspection, school 
nursing, hot luncheons, dental clinics, the con- 
servation of sight and hearing and sanitary 
school One hundred 
are employed among the schools. 
number of dental 


conditions. physicians 

A large 
clinics established, 
about fifty school nurses and about fifty direc- 


are 


tors and supervisors of physical education. 


————— 


REHABILITATION 


In co-operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment rehabilitation of persons injured in in- 
dustry and otherwise is offered. There are 
annually about 17,000 injured in industry. 
In most instances the unfortunate  per- 
are able to reinstate themselves in the 


sons 


same trade or occupation but in some instances 


this is impossible. At least one hundred 


of these persons are unable to return to their 
old employment and must be prepared for a 
new enterprise. 


——_9—— 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


For several years Maine has conducted a 
campaign for fresh air in the schoolroom as 
a means of reducing its percentage of tuber- 
culosis and other diseases. The law requires 
that no school building can be constructed or 
repaired without the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education and the Commissioner 
of Health. This guarantees that all buildings 
constructed or remodeled must provide stan- 
dard lighting, heating and _ ventilating, 
sanitary conditions in general. 

During the last ten years eighty-five towns 


and 


have constructed high school buildings 
or have remodeled their old plants until they 
are practically as good as new, and a large 
number of the 
elementary school 


new 


provided 
About twelve 
million dollars have been invested in these im- 
provements, more than doubling the value of 
school property in ten years. The program 
provides that at the present rate of improve- 
ment by 1930 it will not be necessary for any 
group of children to be instructed in unsightly, 
unsanitary school environment. 


towns have new 


buildings. 


—— 


CONFERENCES 


The law provides an annual conference for 
the one hundred forty superintendents of the 
state. The Commissoner of Education is re- 
quired to arrange a program and to pay the 
transportation cost of attendance upon _ this 
conference. Besides addresses by prominent 
educators who have messages on_ education 
much time is taken in the discussion of practi- 


cal problems confronting superintendents in the 
state of Maine. This conference is held dur- 
ing the summer vacation at Castine. 

Provision is made for an annual conference of 
principals of high schools and academies. This 
conference is held jointly by the Principals’ 
Association and by the State Department of 
Education. 


—_o——_ 


HELPING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


In order to discharge its obligation to the 
physically handicapped children a_ state-wide 
survey was undertaken in April, 1924. Ten or 
twelve hundred children were found who need 
attention. Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 


Clubs, Kiwanis and other organizations became 
interested and took an active and helpful part 


in the project. The Maine Public Health 


Association co-operating 
ment of Education, the 
Health Maine 


with the State Depart- 
State Department of 
Medical 
undertook a series of clinics over the state for 


and the Association 


the treatment of the cases discovered. Several 
physicians and surgeons are giving their skill 


and time to the work of correction and relief. 
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SCHOOL PROGRESS IN MAINE 


In ten years eighty-five towns have built 
new high school buildings or have re- 
paired their old buildings until they are 


standard. 


In 1920 when Governor Baxter came into 
office the total value of all school property 
was $13,620,000. In 1923 it had reached 
$20,000,000, which indicates that the pro- 
gram for adequate and proper housing is 
rapidly being completed. 

In 1920 the total 


sche 01 


support was 
$6,400,000, in 1923 it had reached 
$10,300,000. 
Since 1920 the country towns have been 


financially aided in improving the schools 
by the distribution of school funds on an 
educational basis. Many educational auth- 
orities have approved the method of dis- 
tribution as one of the best now employed. 
Since 1920 over 500 buildings 
constructed or reconstructed 
these are rural buildings. 


been 
most of 


have 
and 


Many towns have, with the aid of the 
state, greatly improved conveyance facili- 
ties for school children. Over 100 modern 
transports safe and comfortable are now 
in use. 

Wages of elementary teachers in 1920, 
$568.70; in 1923, $811.71. Wages of high 


school teachers, 
$1,404.07. 

Total school support in 1920, $6,400,000.00 ; 
in 1923. $10,302,000.00. 


in 1920, $1,067.07; in 1923, 


Students in Normal Schools in 1920, 600; 
in 1923, 1,100. 
Graduates from Normal Schools in 1920, 


209; in 1923, 400. 
Value of school property in 1920, $13,600,- 
000.00; in 1923, $20,000,000.00. 


High School students housed in new stan- 
dard buildings in 1920, 5,840; in 1923, 
12,588. 

Secondary school enrollment in 1920, 
24,650; in 1923, 30,028. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


&>-e-o 


Warm noon luncheons are now provided 
in over 1,000 schools where it is necessary 
for children to carry their dinner. 
Supervised play and noon hour is installed 
in most of the schools of the state. 


Facilities for the training of teachers have 
been greatly increased. New buildings are 
now under way at Presque Isle, Farming- 
ton, and Gorham, while new additions 
have been completed at Fort Kent train- 
ing school and at Machias. 


A complete health program has been in- 
stalled in the schools. At present there are 
over 100 physicians, 50 school 
nurses and 50 directors of physical educa- 
tion through the co-operation of the state. 


school 


handi- 
through 
Education and 
Public Health 
Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis 
Commerce in corrective 


State-wide census of physically 
capped children just completed 
the State Department of 
co-operating with Maine 
Association and 
and Chambers of 


clinics. 
Evening schools have been fostered and 
one-third as many persons are accommo- 


dated in these schools as there are pupils 
in our day high schools. 

Agricultural instruction is carried. on in 
twenty high Maine high schools 
according to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education lead the states in the net 
returns of agricultural projects in such 
schools based on cost of instruction. 


schools. 


Maine leading the states in the number 
of young people up to the age of eighteen 
who graduate from four-year high schools 
and the young people are making an en- 
viable record in their achieve- 
ments. 


college 


Maine is undertaking to develop through 
education the several lines of interest 
which progress to the state and 
which safeguard the welfare of the people. 


bring 





— 


I believe that if the educational training period is shortened it would be better both for 


the students and for the business man. 


Let us consider the normal child. He is fourteen years of age when he graduates from 


elementary school and eighteen when he leaves high school. 
twenty-two before he is turned out into the world. 


Should he go to college he is 


But suppose he desires to enter medicine, 
He has four years more to go, and then must serve one year as interne, so that 
he is nearly thirty before he accepts his first patient. 


The law schools are beginning to follow this plan, and the result is that professional men 


and women are losing their youth in study; lesing that time when they are young and full of 
enthusiasm and when they should be doing very fine work. 


If the training period were shortened a year or so we would have younger people, more 


enthusiastic, getting the benefit of their training while they are still young. 
| —Superintendent William J. O’Shea, New York City. 
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PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE EDUCATION 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, created in San Francisco in July, 1923, 
Hon. Augustus O. Thomas, president, has 
offered a prize of $25,000 for “The Best Edu- 
cational Plan Calculated to Bring the Nations 
of the World Together in a Spirit of Peace and 
Good Will with the Elimination of Hatreds 
both Racial and National.” 

The $25,000 is furnished by Raphael Herman, 
now of Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Herman and the committee on award of 
the prize met in Castine, Maine, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the one hundred 
and forty city and district superintendents of 


the state. The committee present at Castine: 
Augustus O. Thomas, chairman; Henry Nobel 
MacCracken, president, Vassar College; Presi- 
dent R. A. Milliken, California Institute of 
Technology; Philip W. Henry of New York; 
construction engineer of great enterprise in 
Spain, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and other South 
American countries; Henry E. Dunnack, state 
librarian of Maine; Herbert S. Houston, pub-’ 
lisher of Our World; Carleton E. Ladd, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman, Illiteracy 
Commission; and J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 


the National Education Association. 


—_—o—— 


THE PLANS 


These members of the Commission on Award 
spent three days on the plans submitted and 
adopted principles by which the number 
could be reduced, any one of which 
would in their opinion be worthy the 
prize. Seven of these are of such international 
importance that they will probably be published 


in book form for use in colleges and universi- 
ties and for discussion in all countries. 

The commissicn will hold another meeting 
in New York by and by, and the award will be 
announced on November 17, Monday of Educa- 
tion Week. 


—_o—— 


MR. HERMAN’S CASTINE ADDRESS 


“T am here simply to tell you very briefly 
the aim and purpose of my endeavors in rela- 
tion to the matter under consideration and the 
process of thoughts that led me to those con- 
clusions. I have also had in mind when coming 
here the pleasure of meeting you and chatting 
with you in a general way in relation to the 
conditions that exist in the education field as 
my limited vision sees it. 

“During the war and since its conclusion I 
have been feeling a sense of heavy civic respon- 
sibility, and have tried to think not of a palliative 
measure, but of means of eradicating the source 
of the evil of war, and to set the people think- 
ing about it. I watched carefully the agencies 
that have been tried for the purpose of obtain- 
ing that result but all of them failed. 

“Another feeling that I had in my heart 
was the desire to see my adopted country take 
the lead in everything that embellishes and 
ennobles life as it already leads in the fields of 
commerce and inventions. Conscious of the 
fact that our country’s traditions are to keep 
itself with cloistered aloofness from affairs 
outside of its own, I felt that an educational 
plan would be the best method of obtaining 
that result. This will not involve our govern- 
ment in any way whatsoever and it will simply 
be a method of bringing about a different point 
of view in relation to war from what has been 
taught in the schools and colleges of the past. 

“My firm belief is that while war may be 
invoked in serious cases where national exis- 
tence is in danger, it should be taught as an 
ideal and as a virtue, and should not be used 
to express extreme disapproval of the great 
Christian precepts laid down by the Prince of 
Peace, the great master of humility and meek- 


ness and kindness, who said: “ But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies j 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
Men have regarded this as the words of a 
dreamer, an idealism impossible for any prac- 
tical purpose. But what has human experience 
taught us since of this rule! It has shown us 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that good will 
between peoples and unselfish service will do 
more for world peace and bring about a mutual 
understanding more than war would ever do. 
It will tend to substitute for the uniform of 
the soldier the blouse of the peasant and the 
soft murmur of the loom for the roar of the 
cannon, and instead of war we would see the 
various nations in peaceful rivalry of trade and 
commerce. 

“Secretary Charles E. Hughes said the other 
day: * There is no path to peace except as the 
will of the people may open it.’ In the spirit 
of the peoples lies the destiny of the world. 
and when properly trained, developed and 
directed in the right channel of good will free 
from prejudice, free from envy, free from 
malice, free from things that disturb the heart 
and the mind, it will then be lifted up to the 
sunlit plains of peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. 

“We must bear in mind that no nation is 
complete in itself, we must exchange cultural 
values with other nations in order to complete 
ourselves, for each people has its traits and its 
tasks. The feeling that this task is valuable 
and necessary for the history of mankind and 
that it cannot be replaced by the achievements 
of any other land is an eternal spring of cul- 
tural creations. 

“Tt has been said that we have many 


and pray for them 


war 
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colleges and excellent textbooks on military 
science, Every army is not only a great body 
of armed men, but also a school where soldiers 
are taught the art of war. 

“Another great source of trouble is the 
teaching in the schools to worship war and its 
heroes, like Caesar, Napoleon and Moltke, and 
men of that type of mind, and ask us to admire 
deeds we should condemn indignantly if done 
in the ordinary walk of life. Why do we so 
rarely find a statesman courageous enough to 
follow a policy for which his nation will thank 
him, a policy of good will, of conciliation, of 
kindness? It is because of the faulty instruc- 
tion they receive in childhood. Hence it is 
very essential that the child should be taught 
history as it really happened and not be honey- 
combed by the views of the pacifist or mili- 
tarist, or any other ‘ist,’ and mould the plastic 
mind to follow the great precepts laid down by 
our Great Teacher, that is the Golden Rule. 
And while the rule is still taught everywhere, 
there is lacking the proper interpretation be- 
cause most of us quarrel about the origin of 
Jesus, and the law which he taught we hold in 
abeyance. It is time that we take the Sermon 
down from the Mount to practice it, not quar- 
rel about its origin. 

“All our educators, thinkers, artists, all 
our schools and universities throughout the 
world ought to be the pioneers of a great 
Peace Empire in which it is possible to discuss 
with mutual comprehension subjects that be- 
come distorted and confused in the turbid at- 
mosphere of the street. We must begin with 
the spiritual and intellectual aspects of peace 
and have schools of peace like those of war 
which will lead directly toward the goal which 
is not less than to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

“ Moreover, desires of peace must be based 
upon something broader than an individual doc- 
trine or one man’s hobby. It must be de- 
veloped by institutions whose serious researches 
lend authority to the conclusion of their staffs. 

“We must live peace, not simply think it; 
live it as Pericles did at the time Greece was at 
the zenith of its glory. He subsidized peace 
parties in Sparta as well as in Persia to pre- 
vent war and spent the money of the national 
treasuries in beautifying the city of Athens, 
and built the great historical monuments like 
the Parthenon; or as our own William Penn, 
who established the State of Pennsylvania, who 
lived peace and set many good examples for 
the rest of us to follow. He even drew the 
first draft of a parliament of men which is the 
precursor of the League of Nations today. 
While there are so many people who do live 
peace, particularly in our country, like the 
Quakers, Dunkers, and the Mennonites, unfor- 
tunately they are few and do not wield the 
influence which would bring about the desired 
aims. 

“Our schools of the future must have 
teachers who are considered men of peace and 
luminaries of honor such that the country 
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Horace Mann 
New Second Reader 


Just Published 


This new text follows in form and in colored pic- 
tures the precedent established by the Horace Mann 
New Primer and the New First Reader. 

The New Second Reader takes advantage of the 
cumulative effect of a series of related incidents and 
situations woven together into a complete story. 
Most of the material is original and new; all of the 
stories are interesting and of permanent value. The 
pictures are all in color and are delightful in their 
imagery. The Teacher's Edition fully explains the 
method of teaching each day’s lesson. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


One problem understood is better than twenty vague 
solutions. In the Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic the 
pupil is prepared to work out his own understanding 
by being led skilfully from one step to the next, un- 
derstanding all the way. The result is independent 
and intelligent thouzht ane action. There’ are 
hundreds of problems of contemperary interest, both 
oral and written, frequent reviews. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics - 


The authors know the secret of making history and 
civics real, and they combine this quality with a 
scholarly choice of material, with a duly proportioned 
presentation of it, and a strict adherence to truth. 
In simple and vigorous language, well within the 
child’s grasp, they have succeeded in sharing the spirit 
of history and good citizenship with the reader. 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA 
(5th yr.) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(6th yr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
(7th and 8th yrs.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(Sth yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

















would approve of the knowledge they apply, 
the ideals that guide them in the application, 
the accumulated skill that lies ready at their 
service. 

“Gentlemen: We must begin with the schools 
to bring about peace to posterity, and you 
have a great responsibility to choose a_ plan 
which will insure those results. We must begin 
with the child—and the only true democrat in 
the world, which democracy could be developed 
and made to grow with its growth and to 
strengthen with its strength. And this must 
be begun in America, for we must assume the 
moral leadership: First, because we are not 
bound by traditions, by racial cleavages and 
age-long quarrels with other nations and also 
because we in America have approximately 
about ninety different races and religious be- 
liefs and each one of those races when incul- 
cated with those ideals will cause reaction in 
their respective countries abroad. 

“The world looks to America as an ideal 
nation—a nation desiring to give a square deal. 
In other words, we have to assume moral 
leadership. Are we as Americans equipped for 
that leadership? Are we more tolerant, are 
we more ethical than other nations? Oh, gen- 
tlemen, you, the educators of our youth; you, 
the shapers of the characters of the rising 
generation; you, the moulders of the plastic 
mind of the child; you alone can bring about 
conditions that posterity will answer those 
questions rightly.” 
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PEACE WITH HONOR 


AUGUSTUS 0. 


[Address*at Washington meeting of the N. E. 


War is too heavy a burden for our civiliza- 
tion to bear. All countries seem to feel the 
same about it. The problem of avoiding war, 
or at reducing the hazard, is the most 
serious single problem of the age. Neither for 
ourselves nor for those who are to come after 


least 


A. O. THOMAS, 


State Commissioner of Education, Maine. 


us do we wish to repeat our recent experi- 
ence. Some sort of co-operation among the 
nations is necessary. 

Just now there is a confusion of thought 
in this country as to the best method of solving 
the problem of world unity. There are extrem- 
ists on both sides. We not doubt their 
sincerity, loyalty and patriotism. Their chief 
mission seems to be to keep the masses level 
with straight thinking. 

There are those who 
Without waiting for other 
jon. They would make this country 
an example. They would throw down 
our defence even in face of danger. They 
call upon our young men to pledge themselves 
against taking up arms even in defence of our 
country or to right the wrongs of others. 

There are those who would build 


do 


would disarm 


nations to 


up a 


THOMAS 
A] 


organization, they would plunge 
the nation into a program of military prepared- 
Just now there is a movement for a 
“National Defence Day,” the “purpose of which 
is to enable the people to visualize the initial 
to our tor 


strong military 


ness, 


processes necessary muster forces 
national defence.” 

I am not able to speak for each individual 
teacher. No doubt we have those who sym- 
pathize with both groups of extremists, but as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the National Education Association and as 
president of the World Federation, I have 
sought to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
spirit of the teaching profession, and I find it 
pretty -much the same the world over. 
want peace and will continue to 
work for it in a rational, practical way. They 
hate war, but they love their country more 
than they hate war. They want peace, but 
peace with honor. There is a growing demand 
among thoughtful patriotic people in all lands 
that military armaments be gradually and 
mutually reduced as the nations can agree. We 
believe in the codifiction of international law 
and a World Court of Justice, and believe civili- 
zation has advanced to such a point, the nations 
can settle their international disputes by arbi- 
tration. America patriotic nation and 
needs no “ National Defence Day” to develop 
the spirit of preparedness and to show other 
nations we can take ourselves. We 
must have reasonable preparedness and believe 


Teachers 


is a 


care of 
our government will have no trouble in provid- 
The regular army should be kept to a 
standard, the National Guard and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps should 
be developed. In these days of suspicion and 
distrust, it would not require much display of 
military spirit to throw the world into an 
armed camp. 

We would not leave 
adequate defence. I deplore the _ so-called 
“pacifist” movement which tells our young 
people that war is never justifiable; that they 
should never fight to defend their own country 
or to right the wrongs of others. The extreme 
“military ” is as vicious as the extreme “ paci- 
fist” doctrine. There is danger that we may 
go too far in relieving our history of many of 
its most vital pages. History should be truth- 
ful and there should be a proper balance in 
teaching the patriotism of both war and peace. 
We should not forget the courage and patriot- 
ism of our soldiers and sailors which inspire 
us to noble deeds and to an appreciation of the 
cost. of the privileges we enjoy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATION ADVANCE 


R. L. BRIDGMAN 


State House. 


Educational evolution in Massachusetts has 
some marked features. State Commissioner 
Payson Smith, speaking of data gathered and 
compiled by the Department of Education, calls 
attention to certain features. Improvement in 
rural schools is one of the most significant de- 
velopments, in his opinion. Progress has been 
evident for years. Latterly it has increased 
noticeably. Specific mention is made as fol- 
lows—: 

Within six years remarkable building prog- 
ress has been made. Completed buildings and 
additions number 183. Forty-four school- 
houses have been begun besides. The tendency 
toward consolidation is shown in that only 
one one-room school has been built since 1919, 
and only three in the six-year period. This is 
in line with the policy of consolidating rural 
schools. 

One-room schools are disappearing at the 
rate of twenty a year, and less than 3 per 
cent. of all the public school children in the 
state are in one-room buildings. 

This policy has proved successful for tax- 
payers, teachers and pupils. It has been ap- 
plied extensively all over the state. Two 
forces contribute to this success—emphasis 
and appreciation of higher standards of teach- 
ing, and construction of good roads as an in- 
cident of automobile development. Good roads 
facilitate transportation of remote pupils to a 
common centre. In the school year of 1900-01 
the public money spent for transportation of 
public school pupils was $151,773. In the year 
1922-23 it was $1,302,038. Public school chil- 
dren transported at public expense in the last- 
named year were about 27,000 and over 5,000 
of them were carried in motor vehicles. In- 
surance against injury of the pupils during 
transportation is carried by some towns. 

Another noticeable recent development is in- 
crease of junior high schools. In 1922 there 
were sixty-seven towns reporting them, 
against only twenty-four in 1917. This is one 
consequence of the consolidation of schools. It 
is said that these junior high schools result 
in keeping pupils in school longer than they 
would attend otherwise, and pupils get broader 
views of life, with better opportunity to dis- 
cover for what life-work they are best fitted, 
thus increasing their efficiency, contentment 
and financial prosperity. Better consideration 
can also be given in junior high schools to the 
personal needs and peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent pupils. 

Another feature of rural development is the 


other recent improvement. 


raising of professional standards of teachers, 
especially in small towns. In 1922, in towns of 
less than 5,000 population, there were 2,696 
teachers in all, and 1,924 of them, or 71.4 per 
cent., had enjoyed two or more years of edu- 


cational training after the secondary school, 7 


In many such towns every teacher is either a 
college graduaté or has graduated from a 
State Normal School or a city training school, 
Such teachers are more in demand than ever 
by school committees and superintendents who 


are awake to the needs and tendencies of the © 


times. Supplies of competent teachers are 
promoted by summer courses, university ex- 
tensions and correspondence courses. ; 
Salaries of rural teachers have advanced 
materially. In the school year 1915-16 the 
salary was below $550 in 1,754 positions out of 
2,641. In June, 1923, the lowest was $750, and 


the average for women in 115 towns not hay-- 


ing high schools was $950. Women teachers 
in elementary schools in towns with high 
schools had $1,050 average salary at the date 
named. In twenty-two of these towns the 
average for such teachers was $1,200. As high 
as $2,000 is paid for a classroom teacher in 
an elementary school. 

Better living conditions for teachers is an- 
It has been diffi- 
cult for teachers, in some large manufacturing 
places with many immigrants, to find good 
boarding places where English is _ spoken. 
Some farming communities have also become 
largely foreign-speaking. Seashore towns 
offer only high-priced accommodations. Hence 
there has developed the institution of “teacher- 
age,’ where the teachers club together and 
run their own homes, to their better satisfac- 
tion. Eight such experiments have been be- 
gun. 

Rural schools have profited by the growing 
practice under the law for nurses in the public 
Nurses make examinations of pupils, 
inspect school buildings to learn their sanitary 
condition and assist the public school phy- 
sicians. They visit parents at their homes and 
talk over the peculiarities and needs of their 
Such service is available for 99 per 


schc d¢ ls. 


children. 
cent. of the public school children of Massa- 
chusetts. Practically all the towns give nutri- 
tion and dental supervision. In 123 towns the 
elementary pupils have hot lunches and in 
forty-three towns the high school pupils do 
All together, the rural situation has 


improved radically. 
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A Whole School Library 
in One Set of Books 





“jis isi 
KE 


H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, says of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 


me 6... The most miraculous educational 


‘ihc 
eS 


effort that has ever been couched in book form’ 


3 


MrWilson’sletterreadsinpart :‘‘Merely tosaythattheyare Buffalo schools have 108 sets; Boston has 75 sets; Chicago 
interesting, well arranged and well adapted tothe purpose — has 300; St. Louis, 44; Milwaukee, 113; Los Angeles, 75. 
which the publishers had in mind in producing them is to use 
justordinary language with reference toa most unusual pro- 
duction which, from many standpoints,isthe most miracu- So the list reads. ... . from coast to coast . .. . from the 
lous educational effort that has ever been couched in book _ largest city school systems to the smallest rural schools. 


form. These encyclopedias are not only Edited by Famous Educators 


interesting —they are charming and capti- 
. . 4 
vating. The total result you have secured Reed Four years of effort were required to pro- 


: ‘ are am a ae — adic 

can be attributed to nothing less than a invaluable assistance to the duce ie ompton s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
group of genuises at work upon a problem pupils and teachers from the rhe staff included 88 distinguished educa- 
in which they not only put their energy first grade through the eighth tors, each an outstanding specialist: in his 


‘ ’ : We would not have 4 > ae : 
regione - ake Rocha: ld. aphic illustrations were gath- 
and soul, but their very life. [ cannot write angie tt anciitirthal ane net field. Photographic illustrations were gath 


interms of too great praise, for they are, of books could take the place ered from every part of the world.... 
from every standpoint, unusually attrac- of a whole reference library as More than $450,000 was spent In prepara- 
tive, easily usable and serviceable.” thoroughly ae poet tion before a single book was printed.... 
3 ing a manner asdothese books. $450,000, just to put Compton’s educa- 
ELSIE B. ELLIs, Principal, : Jing I I : 


Endorsed by Educators Everywhere Clarendon School, tional — - aN ey oe for Panel 
° y yD Cc P , Va. ren and in modern usable form for teachers. 
The leading members of the N. E. A. have Sevendion, Va c 


put the stamp of their approval on Comp- 5th Edition 

ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Such men So great has been the demand for the finished work 

as William B. Owen, A. E. Winship, George D. Strayer, _ that it is now in its fifth edition. If you are not already using Compton’s 

J. W. Searson. W. C Bagley, join in unqualifie | praise of Pictured Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase today. In quantity 

this mod a ae xe - and quality of prepared material on school subjects . . . . from birds and 
modern educational tool. bees to coal and wheat . . .. it is equivalent to a whole school library. 


Already in Thousands of Schools Write for Details 


Barely t ae a oS 

has , ar years old, Compton's E - tured Enc yclopedia Let us send you sample pages and special terms for teachers and 

ie sated swept the country. Never has any set Of — schools. Write today: address Dept. 329, F.E. COMPTON & COM- 
ks achieved so remarkable a success in so shortatime. PANY, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES «+ 4000 PAGES « 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 


Sales Breaking Records 
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VIOLATION OF CIVIC FAIRNESS 


[A page from the first Annual Report of William McAndrew as Superintendent 
of Chicago.] 











In contrast to the trend of the management of American schools to- 
ward the Constitutional ideal of promoting the general welfare is some dis- 
regard of another American intent, the breakdown of special privilege, the 
promotion of equality and fair dealing. This violation of the civic purpose 
of public school education shows itself in the use of influence of prominent 
persons to affect examination markings, to accelerate appointments and 
promotion. Everyone knows that abuses from this cause in school sys- 
tems led to the laws which are designed to assure to teachers without in- 
fluential friends equal consideration with those of more useful acquain- 
tanceship. That the spirit of these laws should be disregarded by any of 
us who by the nature of our calling are committed to equality of oppor- 
tunity, the promotion of justice, and other democratic ideals, is scandalous. 
A principal desiring promotion who writes to an office holder “A word from 
you to the Superintendent will put me farther ahead than any other con- 
sideration,” 





indicates unfitness to have charge of the preparation of citi- 
zens. Chicago has tried to clean this virus out of the school system in 
the past. During one period it required the Superintendent to report 
every case of attempts to influence appointments. Under the present 
school law, the Superintendent must nominate for appointment and pro- 
motion. If “influence” affects this, the blame is on him. To anyone in 
whose behalf political pressure is used, a form letter is now sent, showing 
that such influence indicates ability and record too low to be relied on with- 
out adventitious aid and that the expectation that the Superintendent’s ac- 
tion will be affected by this kind of plea is an insult comparable to the at- 
tempt to influence a court by private appeal. Such a letter can issue only 
after the damage has been done. The publication of this policy here will 
help eradicate from a democratic school system the unfortunate tendency 
inherited from old corrupt monarchical regimes where “a friend at court” 
was indispensable for advancement. From a count made for a sample 
week it is estimated that during the year 520 appeals for candidates were 
made by persons who never saw them teach, who had no respectable 
knowledge of their professional fitness, and who believed the Educational 
Department susceptible to improper influence. As soon as those who ask 
for this kind of help learn that it is a liability, the practice will cease 
and this department will enjoy the reputation Caesar demanded of his 
wife. 
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The Story Readers 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


Author of ““How to Tell Stories to Children” 
“Stories to Tell to Children,”’ etc. 


HESE books are planned for use as supplementary readers. They have the charm 
and appeal to children that characterize all Miss Bryant’s stories in her widely- 
known books for story-telling. BOOK ONE is wholly a continuous narrative about the 
daily life of a little boy and his friends. BOOK TWO incorporates some of the best-loved 
stories for children. 


“Book One is a gem in book-making. I predict a wonderful success for it. In com- 
parison with all readers now published it stands by itself, for it actually pictures a life 
situation,—there being many such Gordons in the real world. It is a delightful contri- 
bution, told in Miss Bryant’s own distinctive manner, with her usual good quality of 


style and delightful spontaneity.” Ella L. Sweeney, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Book One. Now Ready. 12mo. 126 pp. Illustrations in silhouette and color. 
Book Two ready in October. 
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The Worlds Shorthand Championship 


In the Annual Shorthand Speed Contest held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association on August 18, Mr. Charles Lee 
Swem, former stenographer to Woodrow Wilson, again won first place 
with an accuracy record of 99.233 per cent. perfect. Mr. Swem there- 
fore retains the WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY which he won 
in 1923. 


Second place was won by Mr. Nathan Behrin, third place by Mr. 

Martin J. Dupraw, and fourth place by Mr. Solomon Powsner. Only 

\ these four contestants qualified on all three championship tests, at 
200, 240, and 280 words a minute. 


Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw are writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


Two World’s Champions 


Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has produced two 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS in the contests of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association since these contests began in 1909, the cham- 
pionship cup having been won by Albert Schneider in 1921, and by Mr. 
Swem in 1923 and 1924. Mr. Schneider, who studied Gregg Shorthand 
in the New York High School of Commerce, was recently appointed 
to the shorthand reporting staff of the United States Congress. 


Highest Educational Endorsement 


Charles L. Swem The success of writers of Gregg Shorthand in business offices, the 
court room, convention and legislative halls, in the United States Con- 
gress—in fact, wherever shorthand is used, has fully justified the adop- 

tion of Gregg Shorthand by the great majority of the public and private schools of the country. 


_in teaching Gregg Shorthand to your students you are accepting the overwhelming judgment of the edu- 
cational authorities of the country. 


In 92% of the 5,500 high schools in the United States where shorthand is taught, Gregg Shorthand has been 
adopted for exclusive use. In the thousands of private commercial schools “shorthand” and “Gregg” are al- 
most synonymous. 


In brief—Gregg is the standard shorthand of the American people. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


CHARLES S.. MEEK, superintendent | of 
Toledo, Ohio, is high man in sane and im- 
pressive professional leadership in university 
summer school work. He is one of the re- 
markable group of Indianians of whom are 
Presidents Jessup of Iowa State University, 
Lotus D. Coffman of Minnesota State Univer- 
sity, Ernest H. Lindley of Kansas State Uni- 
versity, and he is the one among them who 
has solved the problems in Public Schvols of 
which they talk and write. He was chiefly in- 
strumental in making Boise, Idaho, nationally 
famous, was the means of maintaining the 
national prominence of San Antonio, Texas, 
bridged the gap at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Toledo is making noble strides in his admin- 
istrations. 

Dr. Meek’s pedagogy rests upon the verson- 
ality of his psychology. In four importanz 
cities Dr. Meek has been a skilful leader of 
teachers and of the public without any per- 
manent disturbance. This is a notable achieve- 
ment for a man who is at the same time pr- 
fessionally scholastic. He has spent all of his 
summers in various important universities and 
colleges. He masters sectional professional 
conditions as we know no one else to do 
through university connection. 

FREDERICK J. REILLY, principal of Pub- 
lic School 33, The Bronx, issues more 
highly important suggestions to pupils and 
teachers than does any other elementary school 
principal whom we know. Here is a part of 
“The Vacation Resolutions” which he pre- 
sented to every pupil this June, and he sent it 
to the parents of every pupil. “I hereby re- 
solve: Not to be a ‘jay-walker’ or take 
foolish chances when bathing. Not to go away 
and leave a camp-fire burning. Not to stay 
out in a small boat when I see a storm coming, 
or get under a tree in a thunderstorm. Not 
to go auto-riding with strangers, or with a 
driver who is careless at railroad crossings. 
Not to trust or go with any stranger, any- 
where. Not to take any chances with poison 
ivy, but learn to recognize it and avoid it. 
Not to be careless with fireworks, or play with 
firearms, loaded or unloaded. Not to neglect a 
cut, scratch, or insect bite. I will have the 
iodine bottle handy. Not to play with strange 
dogs, cats, or other animals. Not to play in 
or around automobiles, or go near any fallen 
wires. Not to destroy wild flowers, bushes, or 
fruit trees, by wantonly plucking their blos- 
soms. Nottoleave any rubbish or broken glass 
in parks or picnic places. Not to leave banana 
or orange peels on the sidewalk. Not to be 
unkind even to a stray cat. Not to make my- 
self conspicuous on the cars, or stick my head 
out of a car window. Not to let flies or mos- 
quitoes get any headway in my neighborhood.” 

MARVIN S. PITTMAN, Michigan State 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti, is a genius in 
dealing with the “Problems of the Rural 
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WHAT THEY DO 


School,” and we have written much of his 
activities in Monmouth, Oregon, State Teacher; 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, and 4 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, where we had a great 
experience recently in dedicating a _ most 
unusual consolidated school. Marie Tur. 
ner Harvey, Mabel Carney, Macy Camp. 
bell, Christopher Gilbert Sargent and 
Edward J. Tobin each makes a great con. 
tribution to the ennobling of country life 
through rural schools, but Dr. Pittman deals 
with “The Problems of the Rural Teacher’ 
more intimately than does any one of them 
and George O. Brown, Public School Publish. 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, issues Pitt. 
man’s “ Problems of the Rural Teacher” ina 
blank block with abundant space for the stu 
dent to discuss each problem. There are 
seventy-two of these rural problems, of which 
we give a few sample intimate problems, 
There are four problems on how to secure 4 
position. Dr. Pittman always gets so intimate 
in his problems as to cause professional criti- 
cism, but we have concluded that his uncon- 
ventionality adds to his usefulness. Here are 
samples of the problems that have sometimes 
jeopardized his reputation with the standard 
professionals: “ How to Deal with the Beay 
Problem? ” “What to Do and Say When Visit- 
ing School Patrons”; “How Should the 
Teacher Dress?” “What to Do with an Old 
Stove”; “How to Develop the Use of Chaste 
Language”; “How to Deal with the Pupil 
Teacher ‘ Crush.’ ” 

These are only incidental, but after intimate 
observation of Dr. Pittman’s achievements in 
three states I am sure that his unconvention- 
ality is largely responsible for his unprece- 
dented success in the solution of rural school 
problems. 


HENRY WYMAN HOLMES, dean of 
Graduate School, Harvard University, has heen 
honored by Tufts College with a degree of 
Doctor of Letters. Dr. Holmes’s administra 
tive leadership entitles him to every profes 
sional honor that can be bestowed upon him 
It was one of the most heroic adventures ot 
the day when Dr. Holmes transformed the 
Harvard Department of Education into 4 
Graduate School. It said emphatically that 
Harvard was not to worship registration, was 
not interested in size or quantity, Lut would 
select the elect and give them its best. The 
success has been professionally gratifying, and 
the credit for the achievement is due Dr. 
Holmes. For the sister college to recognizt 
this is gratifying to New England educators. 


E. W. BUTTERFIELD, State Superintendent 
of New Hampshire, has invaded Massachusetts 
as “the most brilliant popular lecturer betor 
clubs and other audiences.” He is always 
sane, though fascinatingly keen in satu 
with charming literary style. 
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Beginners’ English for Foreigners 
By Sara R. O’Brien 


INCE the publication of Miss O’Brien’s English for Foreigners there has been an 

insistent call for a very simple text to precede Book One of this Series. BEGIN- 

NERS’ ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS is the answer to this need. The following letter 
shows how well the author has succeeded. 








“T have looked Beginners’ English for Foreigners over carefully and approve of it 
in the very highest terms. I expect to recommend it throughout the state. This book 
is unique not only in the clarity and praiseworthy slowness of its approach to the prob- 
lem, but also in that it has been demanded by a great many illiterate beginners as ex- 
actly the book they wish to have. They probably realize that in such easy progress lies 
the greatest progress.” Robert C. Deming, Director 

Department of Americanization, Connecticut State Board of Education. 


Though the book may be used separately, it is the best introduction to Miss 
O’Brien’s English for Foreigners Series. Together these books afford an unsurpassed 
course for the new American. 












































ti 
call Beginners’ English for Foreigners. Illustrated, 76 cents. 
incon: English for Foreigners. Book One. Illustrated, 76 cents. 
re are English for Foreigners. Book Two. Illustrated, 96 cents. 
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TAKES MOVIES OF PROJECTILES IN FLIGHT. 


Moving pictures of projectiles in flight can be taken 
with a camera developed at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 

The camera is capable of making 250 pictures per second, 
but it is believed that several thousand pictures per second 
could be taken by increasing the number of lenses used. 

These lenses are arranged to move across the strip of 
film, each lens taking a picture and then moving on while 
the next lens takes the next picture. The film, meanwhile, 
is kept constantly moving in such a direction that the image 
of the rapidly movmg projectile is nearly stationary with 
regard to it and consequently is not blurred. If the velocity 
of the film is known the velocity of the projectile can be 
calculated. 


—_—o——— 


The French professor who announces that he has weighed 


the atom says that the carbonic atom weighs a billionth of 
one-hundreth of a milligram and is ten billion times smaller 
than the smallest object perceivable through a microscope. 


Qe 
WHAT THE PRESS THINKS. 


Gone, quite gone like the dodo, is that schoolmarm of 
tradition who wore collars that tickled her ears. 

In her place is a piquant little damsel who wields a fra- 
grant vanity as valiantly as the most valiant. Who wears 
luxurious fur coats and most nifty hats. Who enthuses 
over the fun of attending pedagogical conventions and thus 
getting a chance to see some new shows and lap up a new- 
fangled sundae. 

Or, the new-fashioned schoolmarm may be a sstately, 
well-groomed woman with graying hair beautifully mar- 
celed. With a wee dash of rose in her soft cheeks. With 
soft, frilly collars that reveal a pretty throat. A school- 
marm who talks Freud and reparations, Doug Fairbanks 
and Amy Lowell.—Cleveland Press. 


—o-——_ 


Herbert Lee Connelly of New York city has been chosen 
alumni secretary at Wesleyan University. He succeeds 
Frank C. Brodhead, who resigned in June. Mr. Connelly 
was a member of the class of 1909, and has been in the 
publishing business. He will take up his new duties Au- 
gust 1. 

—o—— 


THE BIGGEST SINGLE BUSINESS IN -THE 
WORLD. 

Every year the United States Postal handles 
23,000,000,000 articles. Every year the increase in number 
of articles in the mails is more than a billion. Of the total 
mail submitted, 12,000,000,000 pieces are letters. 

Atlas would have had a tough time indeed lifting the 
annual load of letters alone that the Postal Service moves. 
It is estimated to total 133,350 tons. 

Every second of the twenty-four hours of every day 
there are 389 letters dropped into letter boxes; every 
minute, 23,334, and every hour 1,400,000. 

Nearly 44,000 postmen, members of the greatest single 
business, daily deliver mail to millions of homes and busi- 
ness houses in American cities. 

The farmer is not neglected by the Postal Service. To- 
day 44,552 rural routes supply mail to 6,504,592 families, or 
29,921,123 individuals. 

On February 25, 1924, the Post Office Department had 
more than 351,000 in its employ. Besides the 43,677 letter 


Service 


carriers, there are 62,400 clerks, 44,417 rural earriers, 51,- 
393 postmasters, and 21,316 railway postal clerks. 

The 51,393 postmasters run as many offices. There is 
one post office for every fifty-eight square miles of terri- 
tory. 

The 351,000 full and part-time postal employees are paid 
approximately $441,622,517 annually for their services. 


—o——_ 


Mars is 20,000,000 miles nearer the earth than it has 
been for one hundred years. 


——Q————= 
A SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
[Boston Transcript.] 


The project to establish at Johns Hopkins University a 
school of international relations as a memorial to the late 
Walter Hines Page, American ambassador at London 
during the World War, is a step toward international peace. 
It is so because any such school, properly conducted, must 
make for the promotion of right relations between the 
nations, and it is doubly so because this particular school, 
dedicated to the high ideal of international geud will, is 
bound to promote that ideal and with it all the blessings, 
including peace, that necessarily flow from it. 

For it would be a great mistake to suppose that the ideal 
of peace can be treated as an isolated objective in world 
politics. Great as is peace, it is incidental to still greater 
things, to things of which peace is but one of many out- 
comes or attributes. Right international life, the life 
whose supreme motive is true fellowship and genuine good 
will between nations, is the thing first to seek and develop 
and confirm, as the only basis on which the temple of peace, 
or the temple of harmony, or the temple of all-around co- 
operation in the higher works of civilization can securely 
be erected. 

And it is to aid, notably to aid the development of such 
good will, based on mutual and closer understanding, that 
the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 
is to come into being. The training of a competent body 
of American youth, decade after decade, in the higher 
principles of diplomacy as well as in its technique, and in 
the growing significance of international law; the fitting 
of such for practical and broad visioned service abroad 
where they, as our representatives, may discover ever truer 
paths to the meeting of the minds and souls of the various 
nations; this and kindred preparatory work will immeasur- 
ably help the United States to lay permanent and secure 
foundations for international peace. 

If America desires the crown of world-leadership in 
the noble work of building up right international life, in a 
work so much greater than sheer war-prevention that it 
will, when completed, insure the natural death of war, this 
is the way to go about it. Meantime other measures, in- 
cluding international tribunals for arbitration and for the 
judicial interpretation of treaties and claims and comity- 
revealing international 

But the great end of 
the real 


practices, may do much toward 
justice and minimizing actual war. 
goodwill and of the peace that 
guarantee of the relations which will insure because they 
will involve and include lasting peace, is psychic in char- 
acter and can only be realized through the psychic appren- 
ticeship called education. In its own way, by its owa 
methods, may the coming school at Johns Hopkins prove 
a pioneer of peace. 


comes of it, 
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[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ESSENTIALS OF THE NEW AGRICULTURE. By 
Henry Jackson Waters. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
540 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and 
Company. 

Dr. Henry Jackson Waters knows the details of success- 
ful farming from seedtime to harvest, from soil .prepara- 
tion to crop marketing, from modern art in detail to the 
highest science in the larger thinking. No one has broader 
knowledge, more modern ideals, deeper sympathy with 
farmers in their problems than has he. His education in 
the science of agriculture in Europe and America has not 
been surpassed. He was dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Missouri for fifteen years, and president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College from 1909 to 1917, 
when he resigned to accept the editorship of the weekly 
Kansas City Star. He has always been devotedly inter- 
ested in agriculture, and has written the best of pamphlets, 
reports and texts on farming and agriculture, and this 
latest book is the most complete in scope, most up-to-the- 
minute in facts and tendencies, the most profusely illus- 
trated, the most professionally pedagogical of any agricul- 
tural text that has come from his pen, and is unsurpassed 
in any particular by any book we have seen. 


THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK. In three volumes. Vol- 
ume I. Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Scientific, 
Non-Advertising Books of References of the Colleges 
and Universities of the United States of America. By 
Huber Williams Hurt, Ph. D. Published by The College 
Blue Books, Chicago. 

The meeting of human needs is the task of legitimate 
business. Service is its very life! The College Blue Books 
offer a needed service of reference in the interest of econ- 
omy of that common and elusive gift—human time. They 
present significant, evaluating College-and-University facts 
reduced to a common language and arranged for quick, 
comparative reference with the college and the state as 
units. Thus will colleges be brought closer to many peo- 
ple, and thus also may colleges be brought closer to them- 
selves and their best practices. 

The Blue Book Service is the outgrowth of a Columbia 
University doctor’s dissertation on “College Standards in 
the United States”—following a wide range of conferences 
held to augment the service value. High school principals, 
superintendents, college officers and field representatives, 
boards of trustees, state or church boards of education, 
libraries, newspapers, philanthropists, students of education, 
high school seniors and their parents are among those who 
will find its pages useful. 

In the college the past overtakes the future. These ser- 
vice books can but help in the enrichment of the outcomes 
of education which are symmetrical personal growth, co- 
operation and service. 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By Jens P. 
Jensen, University of Kansas. Crowell’s Social Science 
Series. Edited by Seba Eldredge, University of Kansas. 


Cloth. 624 pages. New York: Thomas 


Company. 

In nothing at this time is there so great a uni- 
versal need of a broad view of all educated people as in 
public finance. Nowhere is sophistry so alarming as in 
financial matters, especially public finance. More than once 
in the last half century the stability of our government 


Y. Crowell 


has been in jeopardy from some juggling of theories of 
public finance. Unfortunately assumed financial experts 
are often guilty of taking advantages of public ignorance 
in these matters. 

Perhaps there is no one topic upon which the average 
citizen is more hazy than the disposition of the public 
funds; and yet he is directly concerned, as it is his money 
that is, being spent. We glance over a city, state or na- 
tional budget once a year and then forget it. However, our 
schools and colleges are paying more and more attention 
to the subject; and books such as this by Professor Jensen 
are healthy signs of the times. This book provides for the 
coming citizen and taxpayer a stimulating analysis of both 
the income and the outgo of our public funds. 

The volume is intended primarily for use in elementary 
courses in public finance. It presumes a general knowledge 
of economics. It takes up first a discussion of Public Ex- 
penditures, their classification, extent, determinants, nature, 
and effects. This survey within a hundred pages puts the 
student in possession of needful data concerning the outgo 
of funds. Part Two then takes up the question of Rev- 
enues, which occupy the larger part of an _ extensive 
treatise. The author inquires closely into every form of 
taxation, methods of assessment, the taxing power, the 
public domain, tax discriminations, exemptions, etc. Parts 
Three and Four discuss more briefly the Public Debt and 
Fiscal Administration, respectively. The work bears the 
hall-mark of an intensive study by an impartial and scien- 
tific investigator. In addition to being a valuable classroom 
aid, it should be on the desk of every progressive public 
official and extensive taxpayer. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. Fourth Grade. 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintendent, Lawrence, Mass., 
Clare Kleiser, principal, P. S. 107, New York City, and 
Anna I. Mathews, principal, P. S. 130, New York City. 
Sheridan Language Series. Cloth. 180 pages. Chicago, 
New York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company. 
Superintendent Sheridan has specialized in resultful 

teaching of English. While he has always had the courage 
to ignore the tyranny of conventional pedagogy in the 
teaching of English he has never endangered his success 
by being individualistic. He always plays safe enough to 
keep the respect of the traditionalists and is venturesome 
enough to command the respect of the progressive. 

In this latest book of the Sheridan Language Series he 
has brought to his aid two New York City women princi- 
pals who have attained enviable reputations by achieving 
notable success in their class work in English. 

It is more and more apparent that Subject Method books 
must magnify the work of a given year. The Fourth 
Grade has always been a.danger zone. The boys and girls 
have shed the dependent attitude of the primary grades 
and are feeling their independence. They must be trusted 
to speak as well as think in their own way, but this liberty 
with language must not degenerate into license to think 


that incorrect language is scholastically lawful just be- 
cause they like it. 


Here are characteristic slogans :— 

“A fourth grade composition that has a sentence error 
in it is something to be ashamed of.” 

“Always think each sentence through before you begin 
to speak or write it.” 

“Tell about one thing and only one thing in a paragraph.” 

“Never hand in a composition without having read it 
over two or three times to make sure there are no sentence 
errors or misspelled words in it.” 
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WHAT EDUCATION HAS THE MOST WORTH? A 
Study in Educational Values, Conditions, Methods, 
Forces and Results. By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., 
Litt. D., President Emeritus Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
We know no one who gets as much satisfaction 

out of the use of his experiences and his literary oppor- 

tunity and at the same time renders such important ser- 
vice with his pen as does Charles F. Thwing. Dr. Thwing 
is always interesting and always has a purpose. Every- 
thing he writes reveals wide reading. We know no other 
writer who has always in mind a definite message for his 
own time, who is inspired by a vision, who quotes from 

William James and Andrew S. Draper, E. P. Whipple and 

William H. Kilpatrick, Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 

James Brice, Herbert Spencer and William Osler, Charles 

A. Dana and George Herbert Palmer, Thomas De Quincey 

and Alfred E. Stearns of Phillips Andover, 1923, Charles 

Darwin and John Henry Newman, Joseph H. Choate and 

Paul Monroe, Matthew Arnold and Frederick Harrison. 
To us the most timely topic is “Religion,” which he char- 

acterizes as a science and an art, a faith and a knowledge. 

The science of religion may properly be called theology. 

For the teaching of religion both to the individual and the 

community, three forces are available, the family, the 

church and the school. The normal man is not an atheist. 

He believes in God, at least in a god which may be spelled 

with a small g. 

We have never seen Dr. Thwing in the same vein as in 
“The Limitation of Quackery.” There is something ab- 
horrent in the very suggestion of quackery to Charles F. 
Thwing, and he evidently had real joy in telling the plain 
truth about quacks in their own claims. 

Dr. Thwing makes a wholesome plea for a cultural 
education as being most worth while, but he does it so 
graciously as not to offend those who pin their faith to 
projects or to the virtue of learning to do by doing. 
VISUAL EDUCATION. A Comparative Study of Motion 

Pictures and Other Methods of Instruction. Edited by 

Frank N. Freeman. Chicago, Illinois: The University 

of Chicago Press. 

“Visual Education” is the report of an investigation 
made with the aid of a grant from the Commonwealth, or 
Harkness Fund by Frank N. Freeman, F. D. McClusky, H. 
W. James, E. H. Reeder, A. P. Hollis, Caroline Hoefer, 
Edna Keith, H. Y. McClusky, E. C. Rolfe, Lena A. Shaw, 
D. E. Walker, Nina J. Beglinger, Jean A. Thomas. 

On April 1, 1922, the educational committee of the Com- 
monwealth Fund granted to the University of Chicago the 
sum of $10,000, to be used, under the direction of Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, to support a study of educational 
motion pictures. The experiments which are reported in 
“Visual Education” were made by means of this grant. 
They were carried on in the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School and in the public schools of Evanston, 
Illinois; Urbana, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Joliet, Illinois; and Chicago, Illinois. 

Not only is there no book of equal importance on this 
subject, but there is not likely to be one of equal importance 
in many a day. 

SIMON BOLIVAR: PATRIOT, WARRIOR, STATES- 
MAN, FATHER OF FIVE NATIONS. A Sketch 
of His Life and Work. By Guillermo A. Sherwell, 
professor of Spanish in Georgetown University and 
secretary-general of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission. Paper. Illustrated. 233 pages. 

ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE: HERO AND MARTYR 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. A Sketch of 
His Life. By Guillermo A. Sherwell. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 236 pages. 

Washington, D. C.: Press of Byron S. Adams. 

The great story of the struggle for independence waged 
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by the Spanish-speaking countries of America is one that 
should be far better known by citizens of the United States 
than is the case at present. As young Spanish-Americans 
find models of wise, unselfish patriotism in Washington 
and Lincoln, so young Americans of this continent might 
well discover in the noble figures of San Martin, 
Bolivar, Sucre, and others of the leaders in the Spanish- 
American Revolution qualities appealing to the imaginations 
and idealism of youth. And while the youth of our coun- 
try were growing into a knowledge and respect for a re- 
markable«group of men, might not our more mature minds 
also find it worth while to know something of the heroes 
who found in the American Revolution the inspiration to 
similar efforts on behalf of their own beloved countries? 
The story is an absorbing one, and one of the finest records 
of achievement against obstacles in all the pages of world 
history. 

It is to the task of interpreting these men to American 
readers that Dr. Sherwell has set his hand. His volumes 
on Bolivar, the father of five South American nations 
(Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia), and Sucre, 
the great and pure lieutenant upon whom Bolivar so relied, 
read like tales of adventure, despite the foundation of sound 
and scholarly research upon which they rest. Dr. Sherwell 
has the gift of “popularization” to an extraordinary degree, 
so much so that the hurried reader probably does not rea- 
lize the labor involved in the assimilation of enormous 
masses of historical, economic, and biographical data which 
must precede a successful endeavor of this kind. The uni- 
form excellence of the books, both from the point of view 
of scholarship and from that of popular appeal, is testimony 
of the author’s unusual fitness for his undertaking and of 
the patience and devotion with which he has carried it out. 

Each of the volumes is provided with bibliographical 
data, and both are beautifully illustrated. Maps add to the 
clearness of the recital. We lay down the books with the 
hope that Dr. Sherwell may have the time and the oppor- 
tunity to continue his series with similar attractive studies 
of other heroes of the revolutionary movement. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Bookkeeping and Accounting.” By Harlan Eugene 
Read and Charles J. Harvey. — “Blank Books for Use 
With Read and Harvey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Part I.”"—“Rainbow Gold, Poems Old and New.” Selected 
by Sara Teasdale.—‘‘An Historical Survey of Jewish 
Philanthropy.” By Ephraim Frisch.—‘“Ivanhoe.” By 
Sir Walter Scott. Abridged for use in Junior High 
School grades by Elizabeth Hope Gordon and Hattie L. 
Hawley.—“Foundations of Educational Sociology.” By 
Charles C. Peters.—‘‘*Modern English,” Book II. By Paul 
Klapper and Abraham London.—‘“Bibliography on Edu. 
cational Finance.” By Carter Alexander. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“The Boy Who Followed Ben Franklin.” By Edward 
Bok. Price, 80 cents.—‘‘Methods in Adult Elementary 
Education.” By Nina Joy Begilinger. Price, 80 cents. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Bank of North Dakota: An Experiment in 
Agrarian Banking.” By Alvin S. Tostlebe. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

“The Modern School Readers, Primer.” By Ruth 
Thompson and Harry B. Wilson. _—“The Modern School 
Readers, Book One.” 
Wilson.—“Lessons 
Wagner and Mark Dredch 
Publishing Company. 

“How the World Grows Smaller.” By Daniel J. Beeby 
and Dorothea Beeby. New York, Chicago: Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 

“Fundamentals of House Wiring.” By George A. Wil- 
souenne. Price, $1.00. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 

ress. 

“Announcement of the College of Law.’’—“Evening 
Courses.”—‘"College of Education, Announcement of 1924- 
1925.”—The Graduate School Announcement of 1924- 1925.” 
“Announcement of Courses, College of Medicine.”—“An- 
nouncement of Courses, McMicken College of Liberal 
Arts.”—“Announcement of Courses, School of Nursing and 
Health of the College of Medicine.” Cincinnati: Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

“Economics for Secondary Schools.’ By Eugene B. 3. 
Riley.—“‘Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil.” 
By L. A. Pechstein. Price, $200. Boston, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


in Gs Ruth Thompson and Harry B. 
‘a 


lifornia History.” By Harr 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Despite all objections, Chicago will 
open five junior high schools in Sep- 
tember. 

H. C. Fish, head of the history de- 
partment, Ellensburg, Washington 
State Normal School, and twelve 
others climbed Mt. Rainier in the 
week-end, two days, recently. Profes- 
sor Fish’s account of it in the Ellens- 
burg paper has all the thrill of the 
pioneer days. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is giv- 
ing $1,000,000 to the Tokio Imperial 
University, which suffered in the re- 
cent earthquake. 

Dr. Richard F. Scholz, president of 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, who 
died on July, 23, 1924, at the age of 
forty-four, was a native of Milwau- 
kee, a graduate of the State University 
of Wisconsin, and had a Rhodes 
Scholarship. He was making a suc- 
cess of the presidency of Reed College 
when illness terminated his career. 
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Estelle Carpenter, supervisor of 
music, San Francisco, is continuing 
unusual achievements. The follow- 
ing is from the report in a daily paper 
of the concert as the culmination of 
the fourth Music Week of the city :— 

“Young America, ten thousand 
strong, raised its voice in song yester- 
day and filled the Civic Auditorium 
with a sound such as has never been 
heard in all its history. It was the 
first time so many throats had been 
heard in unison in that building and 
these children, representing San Fran- 
cisco’s public schools in this fourth 
annual Music Week, were scattered in 
blocks throughout the building. Ap- 
portioned, as they were, the voices 
came from all parts, the wonder of it 
being that excellent co-ordination was 
preserved and the result was one never 
to be forgotten. For that unity of at- 
tack, acceptably smooth singing, and 
crisp endings of phrase, Miss Estelle 
Carpenter, director of music, is en- 
titled to all credit, and if she never re- 
peats the success, yesterday’s exposi- 
tion will be worthy the remembrance 
of a lifetime. 2 

“With that number of singers, 
grown people arranged themselves as 
best they could, finding seats on the 
platform and organ lofts as observers, 
for the auditorium floor and gallery 
were yesterday’s stage, with Conductor 
Philip Sapiro leading his orchestra 
and Uda Waldrop, his organ, under 
the baton of Miss Carpenter, who per- 
formed from the platform. 

“Not alone was the program a 
highly excellent one in its compilation 
of patriotic, sacred and otherwise 
noble works, but the children showed 
an earnestness and joy in their sing- 
ing that augurs well for all phases of 
this country’s future. Singing like 
that coming out of the child’s heart 
shows an implantation of ideals to be 
carried on through more than music 
alone. Later Miss Carpenter modestly 
described it as ‘community singing to- 


day; what you have just heard is the 
outpouring heart of every American 
boy and girl in our schools,’ ” 


The State Teachers) College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma, John D. Mitchell, 
president, has assumed college 
proportions in enrollment and ed- 
ucational zeal. The summer term was 
so crowded that the belfry was used 
as a classroom. It was the coolest 
place on the campus and above the 
campus. 


Five thousand Los Angeles teachers 
will have a salary raise at once. 











Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect “nen 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Moseciant 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 








J’ EYES -| 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, IL, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Dr. Charles Macaulay Stuart, for 
twelve years president of Garrett In- 
stitute, Chicago, has resigned. He 
will take a year for travel and study 
and return to take the chair of sacred 
rhetoric. Profesor E. C. Elselor suc- 
ceeds President Stuart. 


An urgent appeal from Japan for 
books to replace those destroyed in 
the recent earthquake has come to this 
country, and Dr. H. W. Foght, presi- 
dent of the Northern State Teachers’ 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, has 
been designated by the Educational 
Association of Japan as chairman in 
charge of collecting such books. The 
appeal is made to all people who be- 
lieve in world-wide education as the 
ultimate remedy in final international 
peace and amity. There is need for 
the following types of books at the 
present time: 1, English Literature in 
general; 2, Education, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Art; 3, Language, Geography, 
History, Travel; 4, Law, Economy, 
Sociology, Labor; 5, Mathematics, 
Physics; 6, Chemistry, Mineralogy; 7, 
Mechanical Engineering; 8, Exer- 
cise, Military Science; 9, Industry; 
10, Electricity; 11, Civil Engineering, 
Architecture; 12, magazines of every 
line. 

Dr. Foght makes the following 
plea: “Every home has some of the 
books catalogued in this list which are 
no longer needed. Please look over 
your shelves and rummage about in the 
attics, then make your selections of 
books that you can spare and write me. 
We will see that the books are taken 
care of and sent to Japan. 

“The ancient friendship between the 
United States and Japan has not been 
severed, nor is there any danger that 
it shall be, in spite of the unnecessary 
harshness of the Exclusion Act re- 
cently passed by our Congress. The 
American people are too great to de- 
liberately turn their backs upon the 
people who, from the day when Ad- 
miral Perry first entered Yokohama 
Harbor, have looked to America for 
friendship, advice, and help. At this 
time we can all do. much towards 
healing the wounds and helping anew.” 


Englisb-: at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








President Henry Louis Smith, of 
Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, who was injured while on a tour 
of the Pacific Coast, and was slow in 
recovering, has made a decided im- 
provement of late, due to treatment in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


The Springfield, Missouri, summer 
session of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege enrolled more than 3,400. This 
is almost unbelievable. President 
Clyde M. Hill has a really wonderful 
record. 


The Colorado State School Fund, 
in the first half of this year, earned 
$435,767, which Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, state superintendent, dis- 
tributed promptly. 


In the issue of June 5 we attributed 
to County Superintendent E; A. Od- 
man, Wahoo, Nebraska, paragraphs 
which he had copied with credit from 
F. J. Voltance, Schuyler, Nebraska, 
but since it expressed Mr. Odman’s 
sentiment, no serious harm was done. 


Mrs. Anna Welhart, of Cincinnati, 
the mother of five children, is the 
champion speller of Ohio, having 
spelled more than 15,000 words with- 
out an error, capturing the honor from 
a vast field. 


Charles E. Dryden, for five years 
superintendent of Brunswick, Georgia, 
has been elected superintendent of 
University City, an attractive suburb 
of St. Louis, and has already entered 
upon service there. R. C. Little, 
recently assistant superintendent of 
Atlanta, with Superintendent Dykes, 
has been elected to succeed Dryden at 
Brunswick. 


Dean E. M. Lewis, acting president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, was a most 
successful pitcher on the Boston Base- 
ball Club thirty years ago and was the 
hurler for the team in 1897 and 1898, 
two of the few years when Boston 
has won a pennant. He left profes- 
sional baseball in 1903 and became a 
coach of the Harvard nine. He is 
just as popular as President Lewis as 
he was as “Ted” Lewis. 


September 11, 1924 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


we 
SEPTEMBER 


29-October 3: Thirteenth annual 
Safety Congress of National Safety 
Council, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OCTOBER. 


6-9: National Convention of the 
ye ees Red Cross, Washington, 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationy 
Association, Marquette, Michigan, 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kap. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, Indianapolis. 

16-20: California Teachers’ Associg. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Say 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As. 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health Aggo. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatior 4s. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asso 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


28: Northern Baptist Education §p. 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa. 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 
30-31.1:West Tennessee Education 


Association. P. E. Callis, Secre 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


31: Franklin County Teachers As 
sociation, Greenfield. Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
= Education Association, Atlantic 
y. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. G. 


H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 
NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa. 


tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
— Junction, Pueble, and Den- 
er. 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


of Mathematics 


13: Massachusetts 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresne, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Little Rock. 

0-11: National Association of State 
Universities | in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

1-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

9-14: Nebraska Home 
Associatiux, Lincoln. 
13-14: Association of 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 
18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 

Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 
2%-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

21: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


ond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and _ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
mates and Maryland, Philadelphia, 


Economics 


Urban Uni- 


Association of 


Pen 
Soryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 

guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City 

27-29: American Association for 
qober Legislation, Washington, D. 


Distcon Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language 
tion of America. 
American Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. 

Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

28-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Helena. 

23-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
Ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. 

JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 

16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEBRUARY. 

22-26: Department of 

aence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de_ 
siring Prometien. 





ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 








Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Nermals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 


Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





ellogs’s Agency 


recommends teachers and has fille@ 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee a teacher for any @e- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Keilegg, 


31 Union Square, New York 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





® 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
Services 
free to school officials. 


candidates. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tne. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers: 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
who 


74 CHAPEL STREET, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY,. Secy. 


state in the Union and can 
wish to teach and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities: fer placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN. F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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NEW MACMILLAN PRIMARY BOOKS 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN: A Primary Language Book 


By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, and Mae Howard 


An entertaining language book, which supplies, by means of language games and 
other material, exercise in oral composition, in simple written composition, in vocabu- 
lary development, and in the correction of common speech errors. Selections for re- 
production, dramatization, and memorizing are provided. There are numerous enter- 
taining drill and review lessons. Since it is designed for the use of pupils, 

The Language Garden supplies highly motivated material for silent reading. The book 
is beautifully illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 








FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


178 pages Price, $ .80 | 

| 

} 

| 

By Philip A. Knowlton | 

A text which combines extreme simplicity of treatment and dittion—an actual 

introduction to later geography study, without duplication of later material. It is 

based on topics that readily come within the child’s interest.and understanding. There 
are 257 pages, four colored illustrations, 182 maps, drawings and half-tones. 


Price, 3 .96 





THE HOME AND WORLD SERIES . 


By J. F. Chamberlain 


These readers are especially well adapted (1) for use as geography textbooks in 
the third and fourth grades, laying the foundations for later study; (2) they offer a 
natural and interesting approach to lessons in national thrift and conservation; (3) 
they offer splendid material for silent reading, especially with the question material 
provided. For this purpose they have been highly endorsed by Dr. Ernest Horn, of the 
Iowa State University. 








The information is presented simply and entertainingly. The stories are short, full, 
but not exhaustive in detail, and include questions intended to promote investigation on 
the part of the pupil. 







The illustrations are numerous and unusually fine. 








Four volimes— How We Are Clothed 
How We Are Fed 
How We Are Sheltered 

How We Travel 


Each, $ ° §§ 











NEW . YORK CHICAGO 


nostox THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 22s... 

































